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«The Sonth African Ontlook 


Hark how all the welkin rings, 
Glory to the King of kings! 
Peace on earth and mercy mild, 


sont and sinners reconciled.—Charles Wesley. 
* *& * 


Universal Week of Prayer. 

nary 4-11, 1948. 

our last issue we published the topics suggested for the 
us days of this significant week, to the observance of which 
€ again invited by the World’s Evangelical Alliance. We 
this month to remind our readers of it and to urge most 
estly that every possible effort should be made, in the present 
al days for Church and State alike, to secure the widest and 
fervent observance that has ever been given to it. We were 
r in more pressing need of its inspiration. We may, more- 
be quite certain that many more people are prepared to 
pnd to such a call than we are apt tothink. Let us be enter- 
ng and imaginative about it. So much conspires at this 
to make the opportunity a specially great one. ‘“‘ It is one 
he impressive facts of our time,’”’ writes a world-observer, 
ht war has not destroyed the fellowship of the family of 
st. On the contrary, while the nations have been drifting 
tt the Christian churches have been drawing together ; and 
0 sphere has this been more evident than in the realm of 
This widely observed Week of Prayer is a challenge 
1 of us to lay aside the things that divide and get together in 
ommon dependence on God and our overwhelming need of 
wisdom and help. ‘Today, as never before ‘“‘ men should 
# in every place, lifting up holy hands without choler and 
roversy.” 

* * * 

ican Assembly to be Established. 

4.M. Government have decided that the scheme for inter- 
torial organisation in East Africa, proposed in Colonial 
er No. 210, should be brought into force on January 1, 1948, 
the necessary constitutional instruments are being prepared. 
Ir. Creech Jones, Secretary of State for the Colonies, in 
ing this announcement to the House of Commons on July 
said he was satisfied that the revised proposals were fair, that 
y would not prejudice the interests of any community, and 
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that under them no single community could secure a predomi- 
nant influence over the Assembly’s affairs. Moreover, they 
were introduced for an experimental period of four years only in 
the first instance. 

The revised proposals reduced the number of unofficials to 
thirteen, one of whom would be an Arab. There would be 
four unofficials from each of the three territories (Kenya, Uga- 
nda, Tanganyika) of whom one would be a European, one an 
Indian and one an African in each case. The fourth would be 
elected by the unofficial members of the territorial Legislative 
Council voting as a whole. Referring to objections to the 
method of selecting the three non-communal members, the 
Secretary’of State said that it appeared to have been overlooked 
that they were in substitution for the four unofficial members 
who were to have been nominated by the High Commissioner 
under the original proposals. ‘They had been included to 
emphasise the territorial as opposed to the communal aspect of 
representation. The composition of the territorial Legislation 
Councils on the unofficial side showed that it was not necessarily 
the case that all three members would be European. 

Final responsibility to Parliament for the administration of the 
three East African Governments will continue to rest with H.M. 
Government, as will the Government’s special responsibility as 
the Administering Authority of Tanganyika under the ‘Trustee- 
ship Agreement for that territory. The scheme is not to be 
regarded as a step towards political union, or the fusion of the 
East African Governments. ‘The administration of the territo- 
ries will remain in the hands of the three Governments, and the 
territories will retain their existing Constitutions. 

* % * * 
‘* The Council of Europeans.”’ 

“‘ Begone, dull care!’ White civilisation in South Africa, in 
its present hour of dire peril, is to be championed by a new body 
bearing the above impressive name and having an ex-Cabinet 
Minister as President with a frequent and voluminous publicist 
on Native Affairs as chairman. Fortunately for ignorant 
people these well known gentlemen and those who associate 
themselves with them are heroically resolved to reply to any 
matter in the Press “‘ affecting the White population as against 
Communistic or other influences detrimental to White supre- 
macy.” Moreover they propose to issue a weekly journal, 
which, perhaps, is as well, for if they do their stuff as announced, 
it is hardly likely that the daily press will be able to accommodate 
them adequately. Lest it should seem that we are not taking 
this new Council seriously enough, we cull from a pamphlet 
which it is circulating some samples of the sort of stuff with 
which it hopes to stir the great heart of White South Africa. 
‘‘ Natives should only be permitted within municipal areas inso- 
far and for so long as their presence is demanded by the wants of 
the White population ” All male Natives must be repatriated to 
the country save “such as are housed under the compound 
system while serving periods of employment.” “ ‘The repatria- 
tion of Indians and Natives must be effected by economic pres- 
sure through the application of a minimum civilised wage for all 
colours in the unskilled labour field.’ Believe it or not, these 
and other equally impracticable schemes (to use the mildest word 
possible), are seriously recommended to “ those who really love 
this country and wish to preserve the heritage of their children.” 

a * * * 


Nearer to sanity. 
“The Native in our midst ” is the title of an impressive article 
in Die Ruiter by Mr. Dirk J. Coetzee, which takes a sane and 
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realistic view of the facts of our racial situation and which seems 
to us to merit somewhat lengthy quotation. 

“With the development of large industries natives have in 
their thousands been drawn to the cities and become organised. 
‘The young ones were born in the cities and know no other home. 
They no longer have the cultural anchors of their ancestors. 
The native has become indispensable to the cities.” 

“It is essential that the native be given opportunity to equip 
himself for other jobs from which he has thus far been excluded. 
Such an arrangement will obviously be a more sensible use of our 
native labour force.” 

““A huge market will be created for South African goods, a 
market which has thus far been largely unexploited owing to the 
restricted purchasing power.”’ 

“The uplifting of the native does not take place at the expense 
of the poor white. To my way of thinking the two questions 
are closely connected and the uplifting of the native will result 
in a higher standard of living for our poor whites.” 

““We are always complaining about the noise and impertin- 
ence of natives loitering in the streets, but we do not think of the 
fact that there are few or no facilities to enable them to spend 
their free time profitably and rid themselves of excess energy.” 

“The family life of the native must be encouraged and the 
present compound system abolished as far as possible. We must 
give the native the opportunity to build up a strong native cul- 
ture in the cities. With the development of his national pride 
he will himself resist miscegenation with the European.” 

“The position of the European is not threatened, (i.e. by such 
a policy). It is a novelty and that is perhaps why it frightens us. 
We are used to secing the native in tatters and doing heavy 
‘manual labour. If we see a well-dressed native, a well educated 
native who talks with authority, or one who drives a car through 
the streets, it arouses our suspicion. We are too used to seeing 
him in other situations which we have already taken for granted, 
and consequently we decide that the new circumstances threaten 
us as Europeans, that the native is defying the European....... 
Even if “ Mister’ must replace ‘ Master’ (baas) as a form of 
address we need not regard it as a threat to white civilisation.” 

* * * * 
Christian Principles on a Farm. 

About two years ago we published an account of Christian 
principles and sound psychology at work on the farm of Mr. J. 
B. van Riet in the Free State—a farm that may well serve as a 
model for South Africa. Today, after ten years, the scheme 
remains the financial success it has long been, eliminates labour 
shortage in a country where farmers.chronically complain of lack 
of labour, and in Mr. van Riet’s own words, ‘‘ has made my 
farming a great pleasure.” How does he do it ? 

Simply by treating his employees as human beings. They 
enjoy sound housing, cash wages far above the Free State aver- 
age, good rations, a large vegetable garden, one morgen of maize 
per worker, schooling for their children. But what makes this 
farm really outstanding is the fact that the Native labourers share 
not only in the profits of the farm but in the responsibilities of 
running it. Thus, for every bag of wheat sold, 2/- goes into the 
workers’ pool for equal distribution among the workers ; while 
the workers also attend to the engaging and dismissal of staff far 
more effectively than a dictatorial boss ever could. 

In short, here is a farm which proves for all to see, that it pays 
to treat workers not as “ hands”’ but as human beings, though 
they are not in a British firm or an American factory but on a 
Free State farm. 

* * * * 
Or the Language of the Sjambok ? 

On the same day and in the same paper as the foregoing, appear- 
ed a letter from another farmer claiming to represent “the 
major section of public opinion” and stating categorically : 
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“The native mind cannot understand kindness... . If | 
show consideration for the welfare of a Native, he immedia; 
becomes insolent and demands more. Let us face the tru 
If we want the Natives to be law-abiding, let us speak to them 
the language of the sjambok, administered frequently and yw 
vigour.” L 

To prove that this is the policy that will mot work but will) 
the contrary, brutalize the boss, render his labour inefficient - 
turn his home into enemy territory where he will be in const 
danger of reprisals, is unnecessary. It is more important 
notice that persons with such views are fast dwindling in num 
as they find it increasingly difficult to shut their eyes complet 
to reality. : 

* * % 
Farmers want Bantu Languages at School. 

‘‘ This congress requests the Provincial Education Departn 
to include instruction in Bantu languages in our schools, anc 
make this subject compulsory ”’ was a proposal passed recer 
by the women’s section of the Transvaal Agricultural Una 
The hope was expressed that such language study would py 
mote better relations between Europeans and Africans. _|) 

A few days later the Transvaal Education Department annoq 
ced that it would soon be possible for White children to t 
Bantu languages right up to Matriculation. We whole-heart} 
ly commend the ‘l'ransvaal policy to the other Provinces. | 
pursued with stress not on finicky grammatical subtleties but) 
large human values, such language study is bound to have a vy 
wholesome effect on race relationships in South Africa. 

* * * * 
The Police Raids : how it is done. 

In the biggest police raid yet made in Pretoria, about 300 n 
moved into the Lady Selborne Native location at 3 2 
(September 13, Note the hour). 

The raid was led by the District Commandant, Major C 
Els, and was conducted without any incident. 

Acting on information, the police, the majority of whom Ww 
Europeans, conducted a house-to-house search for illicit liq 
and dagga, and also watched for vagrants and “ foreign ”’ Nati 
(i.e. demanded to see the men’s passes). 

About 200 gallons of kafir beer were confiscated and 
Natives arrested on charges ranging from illegal possessions 
liquor to the carrying of dagga. 

By 11 a.m. more than £2200 had been paid by the arress 
Natives as admission of guilt fines. (This would let most 
them get out of gaol] and back to work.) 

* * * * 


Protests against midnight raids. 
Two largely attended protest meetings were held respectiv: 
at Lady Selborne and New Mooiplaats Location during | 
week-end, under the aegis of the Pretoria branch of Africa 
National Congress. The protests were against the recent pob 
raids for poll-tax, passes, liquor and genera] mass arrests. 
The Rev. N. B. Tantsi, Pretoria Congress Chairman, deser 
ed the raids as inhuman. The raids were disturbing to la 
abiding Africans and a letter has been sent to the Minister: 
Justice seeking an interview for a deputation of African lead 
who will protest against the raids. 
& * * * 
Germiston’s great housing scheme : first stage. | 
From the Star of 18th October we take the following :— _ 
The Robert Strachan Hostel for single Native men at Germ 
ton, constructed at a cost of nearly £200,000, was officially oper 
this week by Mrs. Margaret Strachan, the widow of Dr. Rob 
Strachan. The hostel was built under the £4,000,000 scheme 
provide housing and services for Germiston Natives. | 
No effort had been spared, said Mr. Immelman, chairman 
the Native Affairs Committee of the Town Council, to make ’ 
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e a success. Residents were housed in rooms for six, 
jor two. Beds and mattresses had been supplied. Facili- 
or ablution and laundering were available on each floor. A 
ing system would be in operation shortly. 
ere were two large dining-rooms, where residents were 
-d with three hot meals a day. Where necessary, tins of 
were packed for men out at work. A fully qualified social 
(re worker had already been appointed, and the provision of 
uate recreational facilities was well in hand. Every man 
ent a medical examination on admission and one of the 
cil’s medical advisers attended at the hostel daily. 
or all those services a moderate charge of 12s. a week was 
e (4s. for lodging and all the rest for food.) 
hat fine building was only the first small part of a £4,000,000 
me for the provision of adequate housing, health and social 
ces for the Native population of Germiston. The high 
ard set should be accepted as tangible proof of the Council’s 
2rity of purpose. 
* * * 
ses for Natives : why so little done ? 
he Star of October 16 in a leading article draws attention 
® again to the Native housing situation. 
puth Africa requires 154,000 Native houses, of which 142,000 
Mneeded in urban areas. But in the last 12 months only 7,000 
been built under Government financed schemes. 
ime and again, Government departments, including those of 
Ith and Native Affairs, have declared that unless measures 
aken “‘ immediately ” to alleviate the Native housing posi- 
serious health and social repercussions can be expected. 
weeks and months pass, and very little seems to be happen- 
Meanwhile the country has before it the ominous examples 
ass squatting movements, and of some hapless Natives still 
ug in tin tanks, which they first inhabited years ago as a 
mporary arrangement.’”’ What seems to be urgently re- 
ed is a master plan on the national level which will select the 
types from the many “experimental” houses that have 
produced, and get on with the job of building them by the 
dred thousand. And what has happened to the intention of 
coming the problems of labour shortage and high costs by 
puraging Natives to build houses for their own people in 
n locations—as the Minister of Labour has power to do ? 
* * * * 
xpensive Native Housing. 
. three-apartment dwelling erected in McNamee Township, 
t Elizabeth, at a cost of £157, is the latest attempt by a pro- 
sive city council to alleviate the urgent housing shortage 
png Africans. Of the 220 houses to be built, about thirty are 
ily, look sound and well built, and will be let at 1/6 a week. 
f> secret of this low cost is that the cement and cinder bricks 
} made and the houses built by Africans. The floors are a 
Hture of gravel and tar, which is considerably warmer than 
iment. Each house has a living-room and two bedrooms. 
| * * * oe 
| Barter System in Native Areas. 
In the Government Gazette of 14th November there appeared 
‘otice ,declaring that “‘ whereas itis expedient to prohibit the 
‘tinuance of the system of trade practised in Native Areas 
amonly referred to as the barter system, under which credit 
es, tokens or other non-negotiable instruments, or goods, 
ea merchandise or live-stock are given by traders and others 
Natives in payment of or in exchange for livestock and produce 
ered for sale by Natives,” therefore it is decreed that anyone 
tho gives or tenders any credit note, token, goods, wares, 
rchandise, livestock or instrument, other than cash or a nego- 
yle instrument, in payment of or in exchange for any livestock 
produce offered to him for sale by any Native, shall be guilty 
in offence, and shall be liable, upon conviction, to a fine not 
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exceeding £25 or , in default of payment, to imprisonment for 
a period not exceeding three months.” The important proviso 
is added that these regulations do not apply as between Native 
any Native, except in the case of such Natives as hold licences to 
trade. 

While it is generally known that the barter system has been 
often the cause of much abuse, the change envisaged by the above 
regulation is bound for a time to be the cause of much unsettle- 
ment to the African people. Many of the transactions at traders 
stores are begun through Africans offering eggs, grain and 
other commodities as exchange for goods. The system by 
which they will always receive cash for such goods will be to their 
ultimate benefit, and so, whatever temporary inconvenience the 
new arrangements may give rise to, the measure is one to be wel- 
comed, and we hope it will be enforced. 

* * * * 
‘* A host of rules and restrictions.”’ 

Although it is a legal maxim that “ignorance offers no excuse,” 
it has to be admitted that the Natives are expected to know a 
great deal of law. No fewer than seven different pass laws apply 
to them ; there are liquor laws, contract regulations, and a host 
of other rules and restrictions with which they are supposed to 
be conversant. If they are bewildered by this maze of statutory 
and common law, their bewilderment is mild compared with 
their reactions when they finally come into court. 

' The majority of them are undefended, and have not the faintest 
idea of what is going on around them. 

The above comments appeared in the Mail last year. They 
are equally true today. It is devoutly to be hoped that the Com- 
mission now investigating our legal and prison systems will 
recommend a drastic reduction in the network of laws that at 
present entangles the feet of so many perfectly harmless and 
innocent men. These men are brought before the Courts in 
great numbers. They are sentenced to fine or imprisonment. 
In most cases they have no money to pay the fine. They go 
to prison. The imprisonment, as the Director of Prisons said 
the other day, is really a punishment for their poverty. Are 
there many such cases? The Star’s Political Correspondent 
reported on October 18 that in the period January 1945 to June 
1946 (eighteen months) 84 per cent. of the inmates of South 
African gaols had had the option of a fine and only 16 per cent. 
had had no alternative to imprisonment. ‘The result is that the 
Union’s prison population is double that of Great Britain though 
the Union’s total population is a quarter the size of Britain’s. 
Can any one imagine a more pernicious system? We put 
decent people by the thousand into prison, where they cannot 
avoid meeting real criminals. 

* * * * 
The Obligations of Leisure. _ 

A woman writer in the Star of October 16 appeals to women 
who have time to spare to make a serious study of the racial situa- 
tion in the country. 

The war gave women an opportunity to use, in service, the 
time they could spare from their own homes ; and many women 
to-day are missing the outside interest and the zest of working 
for a cause. 

* * * * 

While all are aware that the world is in just as big a mess as it 
was while the bombs were falling, many women cannot find a 
focus for their efforts as when their country was at war. So the 
larger number of women who rallied for war-time work has 
dropped back into ordinary living, which includes many hours of 
boredom or futile searching for distractions. ‘The energy thus 
wasted might well be used to help combat a crisis which calls for 
national effort as did the emergency of war. 

Nationally, South Africa has its own crisis, linked up with 
racial enmities and expressed in the present crime wave. 
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In Johannesburg the Active Citizens’ League has been formed 
under the patronage of the Bishop of Johannesburg, to combat 
the crime wave along rational lines by improved housing in place 


of the shanty towns, by the disciplining and training through 


education of the urban community and, more particularly, the 
Native youth, and by a sensible organisation of the labour force 
as a substitute for the ineffective pass laws, and by an extension 
to all workers of the existing unemployment insurance. 

But it should be said that the first purpose of the league is the 
education of the White citizen, so that he may really know what 
kind of disabilities the Native labours under and the deep 
causes of the present alarming position. 

Either we, who stand for a European standard of civilisation 
in South Africa, must tackle the situation rationally or we must 
leave the field for the agitator who is already making the most 
of the indisputable grievances and injustices to inflame race 
hatred so that crimes committed against the White man become 


distorted into deeds for the Black cause. 
* * * * 


‘* In the interests of social justice.” 

Professor R. H. Burrows, in his Presidential address to the 
Economic Society of South Africa at the University of the Wit- 
watersrand last month, said. ‘In the interests both of social 
justice and European survival in this country we should not only 
allow, but insist that our Non-Europeans should be educated, 
encouraged, and trained to become productive workers and 
earners, and to contribute their full share of the common pool of 
goods and services.” 

* * * * 
An African’s ‘‘ outstanding courage.” 

The King’s Medal for bravery, in silver, was presented to 
Amos Mpye by His Excellency the Governor-General, the Rt. 
Hon. G. Brand van Zyl, at a ceremony at Government House, 
Pretoria recently. 

Amos, at grave risk to himself and under difficult conditions, 
. extracted injured European women from the debris of wrecked 
and burning buildings during the night of March 1, 1945, when 
the Grand Magazine at Pretoria exploded, killing 25 mint ammu- 
nition workers and injuring many others. 

The citation to the medal reads : 


“At 2.55 a.m. on March 1, 1945, Amos was working in the 
303 Loading Factory, Pretoria, when the adjacent Grand Maga- 
zine exploded and destroyed the whole factory killing 25 South 
African mint ammunition factory employees and injuring many 
others. : 

“ At grave risk to himself and, under the most difficult condi- 
tions before daylight, he showed conspicuous bravery in imme- 
diately extracting injured European women operators from the 
debris of wrecked and burning buildings, and conveying them to 
a place of safety.” 

This voluntary act was performed with outstanding courage. 


The National War Memorial Health Foundation. 

Never before has a war memorial taken so fine a form. Ori- 
ginating with the South African troops themselves at the front 
and largely subscribed to by them, it now makes its appeal “ 'T'o 
all who care that misery and ill-health prevail, and caring, seek 
the cure.” Realising from the start that, though misery and ill- 
health are the portion of a large section of the White population 
of our country, these evils fall much more heavily upon the Non- 
Europeans, the men at the front specifically stated that they 
wished their fund to be used for the benefit of all sections but 
more especially for the help of the Non-Europeans. In this 
spirit the fund is being administered. The task before it is 
nothing less than gigantic, but as the Health Foundation leads 
the way and public opinion is stirred, Union, Provincial and 
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Municipal authorities can hardly avoid helping, however lil 
some of them desire to do so at present. el 
The Origins, Aims and Objectives of the Foundation wy 
placed before the S.A. Medical Congress at East London} 
October 9 by Dr. F. D. Donolly, O.B.E. in an_authoritaty 
paper, now issued by the National War Memorial Health Fou ui 
ation, P.O. Box 8446, Johannesburg, in the form of a bilingy 
booklet (price 1/-). Dr. Donolly in his opening paragrap 1g) 
right to the root of the trouble. 10 


“‘ We have not got a Natio 
good way of life. We, the upper 600,000 of South Africa, hf 
a good, happy and full way of life, but what of the others of 
land? 'The thousands upon thousands of Europeans, Bari 
Cape Coloureds and others. Have they the ordinary ant 
of life? Those ordinary things so essential for happines: 4 
health. Can they look to their yesterdays with a vivid reality 
warmth and joy, and to their tomorrows with hope ? t 
Foundation—our soldiers’ Sacred Trust imposed on the peo 
of South Africa—will help them gradually to achieve those en 
This is a live movement, and the more you give, the more it 
be able to do.” r 
* % * * 


Health Foundation Bursaries. 
The National War Memorial Health Foundation announ 
that it is offering eighty-eight bursaries in 1948 of a total value 
£2,966. It is further recommended that a total sum of £5, 
be set aside to ensure the continuation of some of these bursaz 
which cover in certain cases a period of six years. 
In addition to Mothercraft bursaries already announced, : 
bursaries are offered to European women to train as dietitians 
Pretoria University, nine bursaries are available for Europ) 
Social Workers, twelve bursaries for Coloured Nursery Nuuw 
and three for Coloured doctors training at Cape Town Uniw 
sity. 
Indian men and women are offered bursaries for training 
Promotive Health subjects at the M.L. Sultan College, Durk1 
and African males can apply for the nine bursaries available 
the Agricultural diploma at Fort Hare. 
Africans undertaking social work training at the Jan H. Fi 
meyr School in Johannesburg, may apply for one of the tw 
bursaries contemplated and qualified African social work 
may obtain grants for further training in Johannesburg in & 
running of literacy classes. 
* * * * 


Dr. R. U. Moffatt. a 

The death is announced at Bulawayo in his 81st year of 3 
Robert Unwin Moffatt, C.M.G., a grandson of the great Robt 
Moffatt and brother of the Hon. H. U. Moffatt, former Prat 
Minister of Southern Rhodesia. He was born in Kuruman :] 
educated first at Lovedale and later at St. Andrew’s, Graham 
town and Edinburgh University. Shortly after he qualified «§ 
doctor, he returned to work in Africa, joining Dr. Stewart ff 
Lovedale) as a member of his pioneer party in what is now Kenj 
The station at Kibwezi was founded and when Stewart returil 
to Lovedale, Moffatt was left in charge. In later years» 
rendered conspicuous service as Principal Medical Officer) 
Uganda. On his retirement he went to live in France, fi 
which Mrs. Moffatt and he only escaped with great difficv 
when the Germans overran the country in 1940. 


The late Mrs. J. W. Hlubi. 

Many have learned with sorrow of the passing of Mrs. Hl 
wife of the Rev. Joseph W. Hlubi of the Bantu Presbyten! 
Church, Estcourt, Natal. Mr. Hlubi, who is one of the youn 
ministers of the Bantu Presbyterian Church, married his v! 
only in July of last year. That so promising a life should hi 
been cut off so early will be a grief to a wide circle. | 


\ 
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THE FOLLOW-UP 


O quote from the most recent issue of the Christian Council 
ig Quarterly : “Every delegate who went to Whitby has 
v what is of immense importance in the development of the 
vy trld Church—a picture of the whole field. He knows of the 
@ages of war in country after country ; the courage and deter- 
ation of Christian people at work in those areas ; the problems 
hich they are faced ; their need of prayer and of material 
p ; the urgency of the Church’s task in this day and generation 
the growing unity of the world-wide Church, with its differ- 
thought, traditions, and background. 


But this is not for the delegates alone. They were privileged 
‘Ge present at such a gathering, and it was an experience that 
‘@ not soon be forgotten. But now upon them devolves the 
@ponsibility of passing on so far as they can what they have 
d and felt and seen.” 


Che task envisaged in these words has been begun both by 
Secretary of the Council and the Rev. Seth Mokitimi, the 
> South African representatives at the meeting of the Inter- 
ional Missionary Council at Whitby, Ontario, this year. 


r. Mokitimi has given several addresses to African educa- 
al institutions in the. Eastern Province, while others are being 
ed. He has also been able to address an open meeting of 
s year’s annual Methodist Conference in Pietermaritzburg, 
1 spoke with force on this occasion of the sickness of the world 
his time, and of the cure, as these things had been revealed at 
Whitby conference. 


e Secretary of the Council has just concluded several weeks 
velling in connection with the same task. He was able, by 
ecial arrangement, to address the annual Assemblies of the 
esbyterian Church, the Baptist Church, the Methodist Church 
d the Congregational Church, in Durban, Pietermaritzburg, 
d Johannesburg. In addition to speaking at these Assemblies 
er meetings were held in Durban and Johannesburg, and 
om these centres the Secretary moved on to Pretoria, Kimber- 
, Bloemfontein, Queenstown, East London, Port Elizabeth, 
d Basutoland, where he visited the Paris Evangelical Mission 
td the Church of Basutoland at Morija and an outlying station. 


Public gatherings of varying size were addressed in all these 
ntres, while at Morija the Secretary was able to speak sepa- 
tely to the African staff, the European staff, the African scholars 
fe students of the Bible School, and the Ministerial students, at 
is large Mission Institution. 


Though the attendance at public meetings was sometimes 
‘sappointing, this but bore out what strikes any who are privi- 
ged to attend the world conferences of the Church that are 
sing held these days—viz. that South Africa is not only geograph- 
ally but spiritually remote from what is happening in the 
tiversal Church. Hence the importance of reaching the 
hristian people of this country with the message of the vision 
id inspiration of these world gatherings through which the 
hurch is girding its loins for the future. 


A good beginning has been made in the Assemblies and public 
eetings already addressed, in articles in the religious press, and 
the recent issue of the Christian Council Quarterly. Other 
eetings are beingheld as we write. Butthe taskis only begun. 
hristian interest everywhere must be directed to the import- 
ice and the vast scope of the Ecumenical Movement of our 
y—‘‘the great new fact of our era” as the late Archbishop 
illiam Temple called it—and to the epoch-making gathering 
at will usher in officially the World Council of Churches at 


msterdam next year. 
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Christian Council Notes 


OF WHITBY, 1947 


It is a wonderful story of what God has wrought, and (to end 
as we began with a quotation from the Quarterly) ‘‘ we must get 
into the main current of that stream of new life whose flow, in- 
significant as it may seem to some, will if we are faithful yet 
bring a flood of new life to the world. For the religious life of 
our country to remain in a backwater will spell ineffectiveness 
and may mean disaster.” 


NEW CHAIRMAN OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY COUNCIL 


Bishop James Baker, under whose chairmanship the import- 
ant conference at Whitby met, resigns at the close of his term of 
office this year, having led the Council through an extremely 
difficult period during and following the war with signal ability. 
At Whitby it was whispered that an approach was being made to 
one of the Conference’s most brilliant speakers to follow Bishop 
Baker in the important office of Chairman—an office which 
would henceforth, with the war over and the need for world 
contact a pressing one, involve very much more travelling. 


News has just been received that Dr. John Mackay, President 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, has accepted the office of 
Chairman, and his advent will be a source of great encourage- 
ment to those who were privileged to hear him at Whitby. We 
give below a short sketch of the career of the Chairman-elect 
which has been issued from the London headquarters of the 
International Missionary Council. : 


Dr. Mackay, who is President of Princeton (Presbyterian) 
Theological Seminary, New Jersey, U.S.A., will assume the 
I.M.C. Chairmanship on January 1st 1948. 


Dr. Mackay was born in Inverness in 1889 and graduated 
from the University of Aberdeen in 1912 with First Class Ho- 
nours in Philosophy.. He subsequently studied Theology in 
Princetown Theological Seminary. He travelled in Spain and 
studied at the University of Madrid in preparation fora mission- 
ary career in Latin America, and in 1916, went with Mrs. 
Mackay to Peru as an educational missionary of the Free Church 
of Scotland. He received the degree of Litt.D. from the Nation- 
al University for Peru two years later and held for a time the 
Chair of Metaphysics there. He founded the Anglo Peruvian 
College, which is now one of the leading Protestant institutions 
in Latin America. From 1925-32 Dr. Mackay travelled and 
lectured extensively in the Latin American Republics, particular- 
ly in the universities, for the South American Federation of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. . 


In 1932 Dr. Mackay was appointed Secretary of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions, U.S.A., and since 1945 has 
been its President. 

Dr. Mackay attended the Jerusalem meeting of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council in 1928 and the Oxford Conference on 
Church, Community and State in 1937, where he served as 
Chairman of the Commission on the Universal Church and the 
World of Nations. He is a member of the Provisional Com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches. 

Dr. Mackay holds a number of honorary degrees from Ameri- 
can and other Universities, including the University of Debrecen, 
Hungary. He studied also in the University of Bonn, Germany, 
in 1930. 

He is the author of a number of books in Spanish and English 
and is the Editor of Theology Today, a leading American 'Theolo- 


gical journal. 
5.G.P. 
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The Colour Bar in Northern 
Rhodesia. 


COMMISSION TO INVESTIGATE 


THE Star of September 12 publishes the following report from 
its Ndola correspondent : 

Mr. Andrew Dalgleish, who was a member of the Forster 
Commission which investigated the Native riots on the Copper- 
belt in 1940, (and who was a former trade union leader) has been 
appointed chairman of a commission to inquire into the status of 
Natives employed in industries. 

‘The commission’s terms of reference are: First, what posts 
not now occupied by Natives may be filled by them ; second, 
what training facilities should be made available for them ; third, 
wage structure ; fourth recommendations for wage adjustments. 

Other members of the new commission are Mr. J. Young, 
former chairman of the General Council of the Scottish. Trade 
Union Council and Mr. H. Main, former president of the Ship- 
building Employers Federation. They will sit with two assessors 
representing the industries under investigation. 

* * * * 

Our readers may remember some of the findings of the com- 
mission sent out in 1940 to enquire into the causes of the Native 
miners’ strike of that year which was put down by force of arms. 
“We have formed the view”’ said the Commission, “ that the 
African is so advancing in efficiency that the time cannot be far 
distant when the number of European supervisors could be 
reduced.” This recommendation does not appear, even yet, to 
have been acted upon. The White miners’ trade union in 1941 
submitted certain demands, one of which was ‘ Non-Euro- 
pean labour to be employed at all times under direct supervision 
other than that of the shift boss.” Some people are not too 
proud to be supernumeraries, so long as the money comes their 
way. . 

A further recommendation of the Commission was that “ The 
mine managements should consider with representatives of the 
Government and the Northern Rhodesia Mine Workers Union, 
to what positions, not now open to him, the African worker 
should be encouraged to advance.” A limited acceptance of 
this recommendation has resulted in certain African miners 
being promoted to the status of “ boss-boys.’’ 

The position then is that real substantial promotion has not 
been made available to the African miners, although some of 
them during the war were able to fill the positions of White 
miners who had gone to the front. The colour bar continues. 

* * * * 

From the composition of the new commission and its terms of 
reference it may be gathered that the Colonial Office has 
decided that a stop must be put to the continual thwarting of the 
British policy of “ No colour bar”’ by the White miners, most of 
whom are from South Africa. The Commissioners have a 
difficult task before them. They will have to stand firm. 

It is understood, says the Star correspondent, that the mem- 
bers of the commission will be strongly objected to by the 
Northern Rhodesia Mineworkers’ Union, with the support of 
the Railway Workers’ Union. 

The Mineworkers’ Union took the view that no matter how 
comprehensive a knowledge the members might have of labour 
conditions in Britain, Northern Rhodesia had a peculiar back- 
ground which could not be assimilated in a short tour. 

This is the usual hocus-pocus that is put up to befog the 
issues when selfish local interests fear that they will be shown up 
by plain men from overseas. There is no mystery about the 
“background.” ‘The background in this particular matter has 
been created by the local interests in question, with the declared 
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object of nullifying the recommendations of the last comm} 
sion. Experienced trade unionists from Britain may be trust} 
to size up a group that professes to maintain union princip| 
while holding back fellow-workers who do most of the wo 
though they get only a fraction of the pay of the privileged grov 

One suggestion we should like to make to the Commission 
that, if they propose really substantial reforms, they should 
the same time plan some means of getting these reforms cafri 
into effect, one or more resolute men on the spot given stat) 
and authority, together with definite instructions on the subjeq 
The ultimate responsibility for Northern Rhodesia is a Britis 
not local, concern. The well-being and healthy development 4 
the large Native population of the territory depends, more th 
is generally realised, upon the colour bar being lifted. If Brita’ 
fails in this here, the curse will spread over all British Centr 
and East Africa. Local interests are very persistent : in seas 
and out they push the legislative body and the officials ai 
influence public opinion—that is White public opinion whi 
wields the power—in their own favour. Self-interest never sleep; 


Union Native Policy: An Elder: 
Statesmans’ words in 1934 


"PRE following extracts are from an Address delivered by t i 
Right Hon. Sir James Rose-Innes, ex-Chief Justice of thy 
Union, to the Annual Meeting of the Cape Peninsula Join 
Council of Europeans and Bantu.on 1st May 1934 : | 
Looking back to the time—now more than half a century agi 
—when I entered the Cape Parliament, I realise that . . . feelin 
between Black and White was less bitter than it is today ; for wi 
recognised no race distinction in the fundamentals of liberty. . . 
Since Union, however, the spirit of the North has tended mor 
and more to dominate our policy.... The Natives are, undd 
no circumstances, to form part of our polity. They are to be 
people apart, to whom the privileges of citizenship are to be fd 
ever denied. They are to be segregated, territorially, politically, 
economically, from the remainder of the population, whom thej 
outnumber by three to one. 
_ That this policy can be put into full operation is very doubtfu 
that the result would be disastrous to our country is absolute: 
certain, .°... 
We are all agreed that, in the interests of Black and Whitt 
alike, the civilization introduced by the White man must preva! 
in this country. But we think that it will best be preserved bi 
including in its privileges, and enlisting in its defence, every clas 


of inhabitant, irrespective of race, colour, or creed. 
* * * * 


Let me turn to another burning question—the question o 
passes. Some radical change in this matter is long overdue (i 
1934!) In some parts of the Union, notably in the 'Tranvaal 
the multiplicity of passes with which the Native is required t« 
provide himself is such that it is difficult, even for the most law) 
abiding, to avoid a breach of the regulations. He cannot travel 
he cannot sell his labour, he cannot be out after dark, he canno} 
exercise some of the elementary rights of a free man in a fret 
country, unless he has a pass for the purpose. No wonder tha 
the Native keenly feels, and bitterly resents, a system whicl 
brands him with inferiority. | 

And a breach of the regulations is a criminal offence. ‘The 
result is to fill our gaols with synthetic criminals who have com. 
mitted no moral offence, but who, at great cost to the State, ar 
launched on the road to criminality and filled with a burning 
sense of injustice. And it is all so futile. The honest man i: 
hampered at every turn, while the dishonest man often manage: 
to evade the law. 
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he Increasing Prevalence 


of Serious Crime 


ofessor H. R. Hahlo, Dean of the Faculty of Law at the 
ersity of the Witwatersrand, has advocated the establish- 
of an institute of criminal science in conjunction with the 
ty of Law to conduct research into the causes and origin of 
e and the effect of punishment on different sections and 
ps of the population so as “‘ to provide us with the materials 
hich a rational criminal policy can be based... . The 
ce of criminology has come into being and has made great 
ress during the last fifty years. Institutes and research 
rtments specially devoted to the study of criminology have 
set up in many countries overseas. ‘The Department of 
inal Science attached to the Faculty of Law of the Univer- 
f Cambridge is a prominent instance.” 


e need for scientific study is obvious. Some of the under- 
causes of crime however are too plain to be overlooked. 
is the disparity between the laws which affect Africans and 
which affect Europeans. Pass Laws and many others 
only Natives. 


other obvious cause of crime is the standing temptation 
lved in the extreme disparity in wealth between the races. 
te women habitually go shopping with as much money in 
little hand bags as a Native labourer would take years of 
work to be able to save. Bag snatching is the inevitable 
It. Crime is made so simple and easy! Although the great 
rity of the people of this country are kindly disposed to- 
s their neighbours of whatever race, there does unhappily 
in each one of the races a minority who, to put it bluntly, 
the members of one or more of the other races. There are 
te hooligans and Black hooligans, who beat up or otherwise 
t members of the other race whenever they can catch them 
disadvantage. 


t the problem deepens when we contemplate the habitual 
dangerous criminal, Black or White. What has made him? 
simple motives account for him. Here, most of all, is the 
lem for the criminologist to unravel if he can. 


Ve have all sorts in this dear country of ours, from the embryo 
igans in the Native location who having no school to go to, 
in the streets till they are hungry and then hold up and roba 
ive woman returning from the shop with her bread and little 


; at sight anyone who gets in his way. 


he discouraging picture of South Africa’s crime list and 
ith Africa’s incredibly stupid methods of adding recruits to 
criminals ranks and at the same time of stirring up race 
ed by midnight police raids on sleeping populations—this 
sure has yet one or two brighter aspects. One is the un- 
istioned success of the war-time volunteer African civic 
ads in disbanding hooligans, arresting real criminals and 
erally maintaining order in the Native townships. Some 
h system will have to be begun again. 


another feature, the most hopeful of all, is the outstanding 
cess of the simple remedy tried out at Port Elizabeth and 
eeniging. Give the people homes, decent houses to live in 
h their families, with schools, playing fields and the other 
snities of town life. It has been proved that crime and delin- 
‘ncy simply fade away when home and community life are 
ed clear above the unholy s:jualour of slums and shanty town, 


ey 
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The Union’s Largest Native 
Hospital 


The Non-European section of the Johannesburg General 
Hospital has for years been overcrowded to a degree that made 
it a constant marvel that the work was being carried on. Beds 
full, mattresses on the floor under the beds and between the beds 
and in compact rows down the middle of the wards—the whole 
was a spectacle that might well have dismayed the bravest and 
most dovted nursing staff and led them to resign in sheer des- 
peration. But they did not. The matron Miss McLarty and 
her White sisters, Native staff-nurses and Native probationers 
stuck it out year after year.. And not only so: the training of the 
probationers was carried on with success as is witnessed by the 
examination results. ‘Their tenacity is at last being rewarded. 
The patients are being moved to the great Baragwanath Hospital 
which till recently housed British soldiers. It is a pleasure to 
know that matron and staff from the Non-European Hospital are 
to be in charge of the nursing at Baragwanath. The following 
particulars are taken from the Star of September 29. 


With the transfer of the first batch of Non-European nurses to 
Baragwanath the Union’s largest Non-European hospital will 
soon be ready for occupation. Altogether £150,000 has been 
spent on converting and equipping the hospital for Native 
patients. 


This project is looked upon as a most important development 
in Native welfare as, in addition to providing adequate hospitali- 
sation for Natives, it will lead to the expansion of training facili- 
ties for Non-European nurses. 

* * * * 

At first the hospital will have 900 beds, and patients from the 
present Non-European hospital will be transferred from 
December 1. Later, expansion will make provision for 1,500 
patients and will include casualty and out-patients’ departments. 


The buildings originally provided by the Red Cross and St. 
John and used by the Imperial military hospital authorities as an 
occupational therapy department have been converted into a 
Non-European nurses’ training school. 


The staff of the hospital will eventually number 700 and will 
include in the first instance twenty-four full-time specialists, four 
part-time specialists, fourteen senior medical officers and thirty 
housemen, in addition to the Non-European nurses and Euro- 
pean supervisors. 


A local medical superintendent will be in charge of the hospital 
and will be directly responsible to the Johannesburg Hospital 
Board. Many applications for posts in the new hospital have 
been received, including a large number from Britain. 

* * * * 

To those of us who are old enough to remember the first small 
scale missionary efforts to train African girls as hospital nurses, 
developments such as this at Baragwanath are cause for wonder 
and thankfulness. We trust that the fine work and high profes- 
sional standard maintained at the Non-European Hospital amid 
the most trying conditions will continue and will set the tone at 
the larger and more comfortable hospital to which the nurses 
are noW moving. 

It is an interesting coincidence that the last matron of Bara- 
gwanath under the military regime, Miss Stoney, R.R.C., (now 
at Roberts Heights) came out to this country to be matron of the 
Lovedale Hospital, and while there was highly successful in 
training Native nurses. She indeed was one of those who paved 
the way for the great developments now taking place. 
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Mrs. Alexander Kerr 


MARY Robertson Kerr, the wife of Dr. Alexander Kerr, 

Principal of the South African Native College, Fort Hare, 
passed away at her home on the morning of November 19th. 
Born and educated at Greenock in Scotland she came to South 
Africa in 1915 when her husband was chosen to be the first 
principal of the newly founded Native College at Fort Hare. It 
was a great change for her and a very considerable adventure, 
but she was more than equal to it, giving herself unsparingly to 
the exacting duties of her new position and supporting her 
husband with exceptional gifts of understanding, tact and 
strength. She had been a teacher herself and was thoroughly at 
home in the atmosphere of a college. She had a clear under- 
standing of her responsibilities and brought to them a loyal and 
loving spirit. For many years she fought ill-health with admir- 
able courage and undismayed cheerfulness, and even the neces- 
sity of having to curtail her kindly activities as her reserves of 


strength diminished, (of all lessons the most difficult for one of: 


her spirit and gifts), was learnt with serenity. 

It is not many months since the Outlook was privileged to pub- 
lish over her initials an appreciative memoir of her old school 
friend, Miss J. L. Rogers, and this serves to recall a great service 
whichshe rendered to the cause of education among African girls. 
Upwards of fifty years ago there were three girls together at the 
Greenock High School. After one of them, who had by now 
become Mrs. Kerr, had come to South Africa and had realised 
the greatness of the opportunity for service in African education, 
she set to work to persuade the other two friends to follow her, 
and got them both. One of them was Miss Rogers, whose work 
at Lovedale and Emgwali is so well remembered for. its rich 
fruitfulness, and the other was Miss Janet McCall, who as Lady 
Warden of the Women Students’ Hostel at Fort Hare was the 
inspiring friend of succeeding generations of African girls. Thus 
it was through Mrs. Kerr that these two notable careers of 
multiplying service were passed in Africa. And, strangely 
enough, of this trio of friends it was the frail one who came last 
to her promotion. 

Her memory will remain with all who knew her as a wonderful 
example of how strength and beauty come out of gentleness and 
weakness. Unable for many years to engage as fully as others 
in activities outside her home, she made that place her kingdom 
and a centre of loving service to aid her friends, who must per- 
force seek her there. Indeed, we may well doubt whether she 
could have had so much to share with others if the gift of perfect 
health had been hers. She was as one who was set aside by what 
might easily have been an intolerable burden, to minister joy and 
courage to others. 

The funeral was held on the day following her death, opening 
with a beautiful and impressive college service in the Christian 
Union Hall at Fort Hare. At this the thanksgivings and devo- 
tions of a large assembly were led by the Revs. W. Shilling and 
Mungo Carrick, Professor Matthews and Professor Dent. The 
last-named spoke in moving sentences of Mrs. Kerr’s radiant 
personality and devoted service, and in the course of his address 
said :— 

“Her complete freedom from malice or ill-will, her constant 
friendliness and ready smile, the warmth of her welcome, the 
courage and faith that have borne her up through many years of 
suffering and many periods of great anxiety, the wisdom of her 
counsel whenever it has been sought, all these are qualities which 
those wha have been privileged to know her will never forget. 

‘“‘ Dr. Kerr’s memories of her go back fifty six years, to a time 
when she was but six years old ; during more years than most of 
you have lived she has been his comrade and wise counsellor, 
sharing his trials and his triumphs; she has given him sons to 
warm any parent’s heart.... Her own life was full and rich in 
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spite of suffering, richer in the things of the spirit because 
suffering courageously borne.... She had all a mother’s joy 
the quality and achievements of her sons. She saw the w 
which she had come to share bring forth its fruit. She coun 
herself rich, and she was rich. 44 | 
“That gallant spirit, which triumphed here over the weakr 
of the flesh, is not dead, but has been transferred, through | 
mystery which we call death, to another sphere of worship : 
service.” ei 
After the College service there was a further one, attendedk 
a large number of her friends, in the Alice Presbyterian Chu 
This was conducted by Dr. Bruce Gardiner and Dr. Shephaj 
Many were touched by the links between these two serviceg 
farewell and the radiant occasion an hour or two previoush 
Westminster Abbey provided by the choice of ‘‘ The Lo 
my shepherd ”’ as one of the hymns (both at the College and 
the Church), and also by the apostolic words with which | 
Bruce Gardiner opened the Alice service—‘‘ Blessed be the C4 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Who according to ]} 


abundant mercy hath begotten us again unto a living hoped 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.” —words¢ 
which they had been listening not long before as they were su 
in the Abbey to Wesley’s beautiful harmonies at the conclusiq 


of the Princess’ marriage service. 


After Dr. Bruce Gardiner’s tribute the company sang3 
‘““Immanuel’s Land” and then the procession moved to | 
slopes of Sandili’s Kop where the last resting-place had bet 
prepared, close to the graves of Dr. and Mrs. James Henders: 
Here, surrounded by a large concourse of African students 4 
other friends, the casket was carried to the grave by senior stu 
ents of the College and farewell said by the chanting of the Loni 
Prayer in Xhosa. In this beautifully situated spot, overlookh 
the many buildings of the college which she had seen grow fr 
its infancy, her body rests and her grave remains as an endur'4 
reminder to succeeding generations at the College that kindm: 
and courage, loyalty and selflessness are the transforming thir 
in human life. 


To Dr. Kerr and his sons, and also to the staff and studentell 
Fort Hare, the Outlook offers its deep sympathy in their gr? 
loss. 


CONQUERING LOVE 


O Man of love divine 
Who died for me, 

Give me that heart of Thine 
To love like Thee. 


Thou wast the Father’s Son 
Who did His will: 

Thy Cross of shame has won 
My life from ill. 


Dispose me to endure 
Unto the end: 
Thy righteousness most sure 


Will me defend. 


Thou hast a home for me | 
Above the sky 

For they who trust in Thee 
Shall never die. 


David A. McDonald. 
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E death of Dr. Vilakazi, of which our November issue 
carried a brief announcement, brought to an untimely end a 
er of great distinction and robbed a large circle of people of a 
d and honoured friend. Into a not very long life he had 
ded a very considerable literary achievement, while engaged 
eaching, first in various schools and latterly on the staff of the 
versity of the Witwatersrand, ‘The quality of his work was 
gnised last year in the award of the degree of Doctor of 
rature, a degree which he was the first of his race to gain. It 
hardly be questioned that much of his work will endure. It 
riginal, sensitive and full of charm. 


ut he was no dreamy reclusé preoccupied with his verses 
his dreams. He was an enthusiast for the development of 
tu literature as a means of restoring and revealing the 
ughts and spirit of his people. At his funeral service his 
eague and chief at the University, Dr. Doke, spoke of his 
iation with him and of the things that moved him, paying a. 
ble tribute to his qualities. 


*Vilakazi” he said “‘ was obsessed with a great desire for the 
llectual uplift of his people. He believed in a great and 
urable future for the literature of the Bantu. He believed 


Wen Yuen Chen, Ph.D., Bishop of Methodist Church for Cheng- 
Area and Honorary General Secretary of the National Christian 
neil of China speaks :— 


WAS brought up in a Confucian family. My father was a 

Confucian scholar. We were a large family of more than 
irty members. All of us, parents, children, uncles, aunts and 
usins, lived under one roof. My grandmother was the head 
our family. At thirteen I entered a Methodist Mission School, 
e Anglo Chinese College of Foochow. This provided my 
"st contact with a foreigner, with the Bible and with the Church. 
ll of these were often hostile to my thinking, and I became the 
ader of an opposition student group. It was before the estab- 
shment of the Republic of China, and all students in the school 
ore the then common Chinese queue, or long hair-braid—all 
ccept one who wore his hair short. ‘This man was the president 
the student Y.M.C.A. and leader of the Student Volunteer 
‘oup. I was greatly attracted to him and we became room- 
ates with the understanding that he would not talk to me 
yout the Christian faith. This agreement he faithfully kept. 
bout six months later, however, I decided to go with him and 
is group to conduct.a street meeting. A Chinese man present 
‘the meeting began to berate my friend for not wearing his 
lirlong. He said the fact that he did not do so indicated that 
e Christian faith which he proclaimed was a foreign religion. 


* At that point I stepped forward and defended my friend, 
guing that the custom of wearing the qucue was itself foreign 
id had been imposed on the Chinese by the Manchus about 
ree hundred years ago. ‘Then I went on, almost without being 
vare of it, to defend Christianity. A missionary teacher, who 
as present, asked afterwards whether I meant what I said. 
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that Bantu literature would make a notable contribution to the 
literature of the world. 


“He believed that his people were capable of rising high in 
intellectual achievement ; and he devoted his energies, not only 
to himself, but to the self-effacing and unselfish end of encourag- 
ing and advising many a budding Bantu author. There are 
those who will rise up and call him blessed for the help, encour- 
agement and stimulus he gave to them in this way. 


“Against one thing he set his face like adamant. He would 
have no part in agitation, in political affairs or for personal ad- » 
vancement. He believed that by perseverance, and by the reve- 
lation of personal worth, the higher status could be achieved. 
And his life and attainments are eloquent testimony to the sound- 
ness of his belief... 


“Dr. Vilakazi has blazed a pioneer trail. He has set before 
his people a great example—which they would do well to strive 
to emulate. ‘Though it is difficult to view things in right per- 
spective so close up, and though he has been my constant com- 
panion in work...... I make bold to say that history will 
corroborraté my words when I say :— 


Hic jacet Africanus illustrissimus” 


Sursum Corda 


That night I did not sleep and was quite miserable. I was 
brought to a consciousness of my own sin. In our room was a 
picture of Christ praying in Gethsemane—my room-mate’s 
picture. When the first rays of the morning sun entered the 
room, they touched that picture and illuminated it for me. I 
went over and knelt by my friend’s bed before that picture, and 
something there and then happened to me. I told my friend 
that I had become a Christian. When I went outside, the whole 


universe seemed wonderfully different, more beautiful. It was 
a new world, and I was a new creature in it. 
‘““As time went on, I had my ups and downs. But God’s 


word became a living, dynamic word to me. It was unlike the 
word of Confucius or Mencius. I became restless to declare it 
to my own family and went first to my grandmother and per- 
suaded her to attend a Christian church. She became a Chris- 
tian at sixty-four. Then she, the oldest member of our family, 
and I, the youngest, began to win the others. She worked from 
the top and I from the bottom. And now, not all, but the great 
majority of my family are Christians. 


“As regards the communication of Ged’s word based on the 
above experience, four things seem to me to be deeply significant, 


1. God has various ways of communicating His word. 


2. A little incident in life may serve as a channel through 
which God speaks to man. 


3. God’s word fulfils the sayings of the Chinese sages : 
“It enriches, completes, and brings them back to life.” 


4, God’s word had an expulsive power ; it also grows and 
overflows one’s life.” 
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Mtutuzele 


FILLING A NEED 


[NFANT mortality returns, especially for the deaths due to pre- 
ventible causes such as dirt andi ignorance, which occurred in 
England 150 years ago were almost exactly the same as those for 
our own Native location dwellers in 1947, said Dr. C. P. Anning 
at the 10th annual meeting of Mtutuzele, a home for unmarried 
Native mothers and their babies run by the Non-European 
Moral Welfare Society at Orlando Township, Johannesburg. 

The infantile mortality rate in the towns of England, as in- 
deed for the European population of South African towns had 
fallen from 300 deaths of babies under one year of age among 
every 1,000 babies born each year to the present figure of fifty, 
or even less. In the urban Native populations the rate was up 
to the 250’s—out of every four babies one did not see its first 
birthday. They were deaths due to undernourishment of the 
pregnant mother, to venereal and other infectious diseases 
affecting her, to ignorance of ante-natal and post-natal care, to 
neglect, to filth and to foul housing conditions. 

Dr. Anning said that the Mtutuzele Home, while only scratch- 
ing the surface of the local need, could do an essential emergency 
task—that of ensuring that some at least of illegitimate Native 
children should have the chance of good food and lack of in- 
fection before birth, of clean surroundings and skilled attention 
after birth, and of nourishment and care “during those first few 
vital months of life. 


SOMETHING STICKS 

“ Often it may seem” the doctor went on, “ that the lessons 
which the women and children who are with you should have 
learned during their stay are forgotten when they leave. I do not 
believe it—my experience has been that something sticks, from 
every lesson taught, especially when the lesson is the practical 
one of the care and feeding of the child before and after birth.” 

The fact that the home was becoming overcrowded by girls 
committed by the magistrate for offences, in addition to the girls 
attending the home voluntarily was commented on by Dr. 
Anning as undesirable in a home where individual care and 
attention to each mother and child was important. 

The chairman of the home, Father Goodall, said the time had 
come when the organisers were realising that the mixing of the 
two types of girls in the home, the committed girls and those 
who had not been apprehended for any offence, was unsatis- 
factory and caused friction. 

The Mayor of Johannesburg said that public opinion was 
beginning to realise that many Non-European problems were not 
the responsibility of the city alone but of the country. “ We 
are not facing up to our responsibilities with regard to Non- 
Europeans and are laying ourselves open to criticism. ‘There is 
much we can do to put our house in order and remove teproaches 
levelled against us. 


Port Elizabeth al its African 
Population 


Port Elizabeth is an island—in an ocean of petty repression 
that is the rest of the Union,” stated the Rev. H. P. Junod, 
now touring the Union on behalf of the Penal Reform League, to 
a representative of the Saturday Post. “You have no pass laws 
no registration, and you are providing your Natives with model 
housing. One seems to breathe an air of freedom here.” 

As a result, he continued, in Port Elizabeth, African crime was 
scarcely a problem, whilst at East London, barely two hundred 
miles away where bad housing existed and repression was in 
force, Native crime was serious., 
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With the vast mass of special racial restrictions we have to-d 
continued Mr. Junod, the Union is creating rather then dete 
ring criminals. Of the 544,397 convictions against Natives} 
1943, only 24,599 were for “‘ serious crimes.” ‘The rest a if 
such offences as contravention of pass laws, illegal possession h 
liquor, offences under the Native Urban Areas Act and so ai 
Unfortunately, once an offender was introduced to prison ‘y 
there was a strong tendency to proceed from petty offences | 
more serious ones. In ten years the number of offenders cox 
victed of their second or later crime had risen from 17.7 per ce 


: 


to 38.5 per cent. 4 

Mr. Junod added that prison authorities themselves oe 
persuaded of the necessity of penal reform ‘“ both inside. tij 
prisons and in the mesh of discriminatory law that makess 
criminal of a man who has committed no crime.” 


Theological Course at Adams College. Al 


The Department of Theology at Adams College, Natal ,w\ 
admit its next class in February, 1949. The class will be und 
the care of the Rev. William R. Booth, B.S., B.D., of the Amer} 
can Board Mission in South Africa, who sileceeda the Ref 
Henry A. Stick, B.A., B.D., now retiring after serving for mani 
years as department head. 


Candidates for admission to the class are required to hog 
Junior Certificte (T4 is regarded as an acceptable substitute) 
It is hoped, however, that most of the students will have reachaj 
Matriculation. All courses will be conducted in English. 


The Adams College Department of Theology offers a three 
and-one-half-year diploma course. There is no charge fd 
tuition, but only for living costs and incidental expenses such : 
books (£3 or more p.a.) and supplies. 


Primary importance and the major share of the time an E 
given to the study of Biblical exegesis and Church Histery 
There will also be preparatory courses as necessary in generi 
history and background studies of Bible times, and- applicativs 
courses in such subjects as worship, church administration, hom 
letics, religious education, social reform, pastoral counselling 
church architecture, etc. 


Applications for admission will be received and considered 
from members of any denomination or mission. Prospectivia 
students are advised to communicate with the tutor before th3 
end of 1947, in order that any further prepartion which may bi 
advisable may be completed during 1948. 4 


James Donaldson Award 1947. 


The Trustees of the Bantu Welfare Trust (which was estab}, 
lished by Lt. Colonel J. Donaldson D.S.O., in 1936) invite well! 
established public bodies among the African people to subm: 
recommendations for the ‘‘ James Donaldson Award ”’ being 1 
gift of £5 with a suitably inscribed vellum, which is made annua | 
ly by the Trust to an African man or woman in recognition a4 
long, consistent and honourable service rendered to the comp 
munity. 


No application by any person on his own behalf will be coni 
sidered, and canvassing by anyone will disqualify the persoi 
recommended. 


All applications should reach the Secretary, Bantu Welfar 
Trust , P.O. Box 97, Johannesburg, not later than the hl 
January, 1948. 


Yecember 1st, 1947. 


The Children of Europe 


HREE years ago Mrs. Clara Urquhart went to Europe from 
South African as an experienced probation officer to work 
ér the auspices of the Save the Children Fund. She has 
ntly returned and the story she has to tell is a very moving 


The problem is frightening, and if we accept the idea that 

will be another war, all the slow, laborious work of the 
.F., which is trying to give the children a reasonable environ- 
t in which to develop normally, will be undone. 


If the work of the S.C.F. and a few other organisations such 
e Society of Friends (Quakers) is undone,” said Mrs. 
uhart, ‘‘ there will soon be a generation of unstable adults in 

e of Europe’s destiny. The displaced children in Europe 
desperate. Many of them feel that they belong nowhere, 
the toughest of them cannot endure this. The German 
s, who had formerly had the excitement and pride of belong- 
to youth organisations, now have nothing but street-corner 
and cigarettes to think about. Displaced, homeless boys in 
y had become shoe-shine boys during the war, but most of 
have abandoned this for black market gangsterdom. These 
g gangsters appear outwardly to be tough, but are really 
ified, unhappy children who long for a normal, secure home 


**BOYS TOWNS ” 


“When the S.C.F. and UNRRA first opened a Boys’ Town in 
ly, it was extremely difficult to gain confidence. The child- 
would not trust adults, and had to be approached indirectly 
being sold cigarettes for re-sale on the black market. Gra- 
ally their friendship was won, and they welcomed the idea of 
ining their own state as law-abiding citizens and receiving the 
e and protection of the man and wife in charge, the “ minister 
external affairs’’ and the “‘ minister of food”’ who took the 
ce of parents. In that and subsequent Boys’ Towns, children 
ld come and go as they liked, and it was extremely seldom that 
oy did not come back. For every child in a Boys’ Town there 

10,000 outside who should be in. Now UNRRA has left and 
hdrawn financial support, the position of Boys’ Towns is 
‘ical. : 


‘The S.C.F. is facing the problem of Europe’s children 
sibly by trying to feed and clothe them first and then trying 
undo the terrible damage done to their minds by the war. 
ything, no matter how old, worn or trifling in value, can be 
d. Winter clothing, footwear and towelling is needed most, 
i another serious need is for pencils, paper and books. The 
‘.F. is gradually finding non-Fascist teachers to take up the 
eads of education. 


AND IN SOUTH AFRICA 


‘In spite of having been all over Europe recently and seen 
vy children live there, I can honestly say that I have never seen 
ldren living in worse conditions than the Native children at 
roka Township, outside Johannesburg. ‘Terrorists are made 
born, and South Africans must realise that unless all child- 
, Black and White, are given a chance to grow up normally 
‘own children are in terrible danger in the future. Having 
n what I have, I shall never have peace of mind unless I know 
n doing everything in my power to lessen the damage that has 
n done to the young generation.” 


Readers may wish to know the address of the office of the 
ave the Children Fund.” It is 197 Shakespeare House, Com- 
sioner Street, Johannesburg.) 
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Our Readers’ Views 
FACTS ABOUT THE DRINK MENACE 


To the Editor, The South African Outlook. 

Sir,—Public opinion in South Africa is indicating in no un- 
certain terms its recognition that the drink problem has become 
a national menace. Press, platform, pulpit and public call for 
action against the growing evil of excessive drinking. 


In July last a National Congress convened by the great Dutch 
Reformed Church unanimously adopted the following resolu- 
tion : 

“This Congress is alarmed at the tremendous increase in 
excessive drinking, which must be regarded as by far the 
greatest menace to the moral and material welfare of the com- 
munity.” 

A few weeks later the Federal Council at the Medical Congress 
of South Africa accepted the following resolution from the 
Public Section : 


‘That the Federal Council be requested to. make immediate 
representations to the Government with the object of having 
steps taken to curb the havoc caused in South Africa by alco- 
holic excesses. Further, that the Government be requested 
to implement the Meaker Report.” 


(The recently formed S.A. Medical Society for Combating 
Alcoholism has now 150 members.) 


Last year the leaders of all the Churches throughout the Union 
with an official membership and adherence of 6,000,000 made 
statements showing entire unanimity in recognition of the 
dangers inherent in strong drink. 


Last month the Prime Minister was interviewed by an in- 
fluential deputation, organised by the Temperance Alliance but 
representative of widely varied interests; they urged him to 
introduce interim legislation, and submitted specific proposals, 
drastically to deal with the position indicated by nearly 90,000 
convictions for drunkenness, including 12,000 Europeans, 
during 1946. 


Evidence clearly shows close links between drink and crime 
(75 per cent. of the Union’s total), road accidents, venereal 
disease, tuberculosis, social ills, ill-health, inefficiency, national 
economics and domestic tragedy. 


At the interview previously referred to, Field-Marshal Smuts 
stated emphatically that something must be done; but it is 
quite evident, as the Minister of Justice had previously remind- 
ed South Africans, that Governments must be accorded public 
support before introducing social legislation. ‘There is a mass 
of informed opinion in this country which could and should 
support effective action in combating the drink menace, and an 
earnest appeal is made to organisations, public bodies, and indi- 
viduals to submit through appropriate channels representations 
urging and promising support for legislative action thereon. 

In the meantime, and indeed all the time, men and women of 
goodwill—ministers, legislators, doctors, educationists, social 
leaders, and John and Mary Citizen—have the power to help in 
a dozen ways the great Cause of National Sobriety. 

For those desirous of studying the problem we recommend 
Facts About Alcoholism, by Dr. Louis P. Bosman, M.P., and 
Alcohol—What It Is and What It Does, by Ruby Adendorff, 
B.Sc., 1/1 and 2/8 post free respectively, obtainable from S.A 
Temperance Alliance, Box 1443, Cape ‘Town. 


Yours faithfully, 


H. R. COCKING, General Secretary 
South African Temperance Alliance. 
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The Christian Future or The Modern Mind Outrun, 
by Eugen Rosenstock—Huessy. (S.C.M. 8/6 net.) 


If any reader wants value for his money, here’s his chance; a 
book of about 240 pages, but ‘“‘ good measure, pressed down, 
running over.” It is not easy reading. Indeed a good many 
pages require a second reading. ‘This is partly because much of 
the thought is original and individual, partly because the writer 
is a German and tends to become involved in his exposition on 
account of the amazing erudition he carries along with him. 


The central theme is that if there is to be any real and truly 
human future for our race it must be in a deep and true sense 
Christian. To the elucidation of this theme he brings his vast 
reading and his varied experience of life, first in Europe, then in 
America. 


In both Germany and America he has occupied important 
university positions. This information is drawn from a useful 
Foreword by Dr. J. H. Oldham, in which light is cast upon the 
character and ideals of the author of the book. He was born in 
1888. His own name is Rosenstock. The Huessy is that of his 
Swiss wife which he added according to Swiss custom. It is 
important to keep in mind that he is not a theologian. He is an 
authority on Law and on Sociology. During the first World 
War he served his country as a soldier; and the experiences 
through which he passed left a deep impression on his mind and 
character. He came to feel deeply the inadequacy of a one- 
sided academic education, the cultivation of the mind dissociated 
from the work of the hands. - In consequence, between the wars 
he took an active share in the organisation of Youth Camps where 
peasants, industrial workers and students were associated, 
“uniting freedom with discipline, and bringing together com- 
munities of youth on the basis of experience and exertion of 
hand, heart and brain.” 


He occupied a chair of Law and Sociology in Bresslau Uni- 
versity when the Nazi regime began and, like many others he 
soon realised that any opposition to Nazi doctrine made life and 
work in Germany impossible. He went to America and there 
he has held various university appointments. 


It will be seen from this brief sketch that our author is a man 
to be reckoned with. In addition to his academic work he has 
been actively associated with the Civilian Conservation Corps 


(the C.C.C.) in the United States. 


He is not a professional theologian, but he has read extensively 
in Theology and Church History. Indeed he seems to have 
read deeply in many fields of knowledge. He is the author of 
various books. ‘This is the first to be published in Britain. 


oe 


He writes out of a deep conviction that ‘the creation of 
Future is a highly costly and difficult process. It can be done 
but does not happen by itself.” Looking back he. claims that 
progress through the centuries has been the fruit of Christianity 
with its insistence that out of death new life springs. When we 
see disintegration around us it seems to be an end, the death of 
that which has been. While others despair, Christians see in this 


real hope. 


He gives a piquant illustration of our present social disinteg- 
ration by contrasted pictures of the Factory and the Suburb, 
the sphere of work and the sphere of home life. In the 
“ factory”? we all tend to become slaves of the time machine. 
In the suburb, toil, sweat, tears are hidden. ‘“‘ How can we speak 
deeply about God or King Lear in an environment that has 
been artificially preserved and sterilized?” Only between the 
two poles can man be himself. 


In the regimentation of modern life most Christians have lost 
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the forward view, their concern for the future. This mez 
that they have lost what is central and vital in their faith. “ 
the centre of the Christian creed is faithin death and resurre tit 
Christians believe in an end of the world not only once but ag¢ 
and again. ‘This and this alone is the power which enables u ! 
die to our old habits and ideals, get out of our old ruts, lez 
our dead selves behind and take the first step into a genu 
future.” ‘This gives to Christians a practical motive for adve 
turous living. # 

“Living the Kingdom, bringing it back from the end of ti: 
and embodying some of it in the here and now, is the process 
which man, ever since Jesus, consciously participates in his of 
creation.” 


These are a few threads picked from the extraordinarily r 
and colourful web which is woven on this loom. The book isi 
a high degree thought-provoking and seminal. It is not ligi 
reading. Indeed, to tackle it is a worth-while adventure | 
anyone who is looking for “ fresh woods and pastures new.” 

j.B:Ga 


* * * * 


Freedom and Control, A Christian Interpretation, : 
E. V. Newman. (S.C.M. Press. 6/- net.) Ni 


The author of this book is the principal of a large schog 
Tupon College, on Tonga, one of the islands in the South Pacizj 
Quite evidently his interest in the subject, old and ever new,) 
practical. He has to deal with a constituency which has to ) 
taught the meaning of Christian freedom and that true liberty 
the part of the individual involves some kind of social and r 
tional control. As a Christian the writer sees clearly that wit! 
out freedom there can be no fully developed personality andi 
the same time that there is a service which is perfect freedo 


——<———— 


He is concerned with the cleavage among Christians whn 
divides them into different, sometimes hostile groups. On 1 
one hand there are those who maintain that the business of t} 
Church is to preach and work for conversion in the belief tik 
those who are “right with God”? will also be right with thi 
fellow-men, on the other hand there are those who maintain tlk 
the Church ought to be keenly alive to the injustice and inequal 
which crush the lives of many and ought to work for a realied 
tion in social relationships of the Kingdom of God which |i 
justice and love. One reason for writing this book is the eed 
viction that these two points of view are complementary a 
need not be in any sense antagonistic. The book is really 
thoughtful exposition of our Lord’s profound saying, “ He thié 
saveth his life shall lose it; he that loseth his life for my sai i 
the same shall save it.”” The life is needed, is indispensable 
But unless the life is invested in service of others, it is like t¥ 
buried talent. | 

‘Consequently, I shall try to work out in these chapters tJ 
nature and the range of a spiritual religion in human affairs.’’’? 
One chapter deals in detail with freedom in society; and anoth 
discusses the necessity for control by society. From one poiil 
of view ‘‘ the defence and spreading of true freedom must } 
one of the chief expressions of Christian citizenship.” B 
‘liberty is a very imperfect gift if it does not include security 
useful employment under terms that provide a good standard 
living.” 

From another point of view, freedom is not an end in itse 
It is a means by which we reach and realise a full personal lif 
Christianity points the way to this realisation in the establisit 
ment of a personal relationship between God and man. Trw 
freedom, however, cannot be maintained without social cont 
and this century has shown how-easily this control becom 
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y, the oppression of the many by the rule of the few. We 
seek and work for such a system as shall be an instrument of 
eign of God. “ And I am one of those who believe that 
ism is the most notable social instrument of that kingdom’s 
ssion in our time.” 

y in spiritual Religion can we find the secret of true free- 
Atthe same time “‘ let our church people be insensitive to 
voc wrought by greed ; or to the frustration and waste of 
aused by unequal opportunities of education; or to the 
and body destroying work of slums, or to the breach of 
stian brotherhood caused by an uncritical nationalism, and 
a will deny that there is any converting power in our alleged 
is book is really a tract for our times. It grapples with 
lems of practical concern, problems which vitally concern 
ife of our own land ; and it proclaims in a vivid manner the 
solution which is ever offered in the Gospel of Christ. 

; J.B.G. 


* * * * 


ican Contrasts, by R. H. W. Shepherd ‘and B. G. Paver, 
ord University Press, 25/-). 


ere is something really good. Conception, production, 
tion, reading matter and illustration all gain high marks. 
aim of the book is to give “a brief, informative, sympathe- 
well illustrated presentation of the life of our African people” 
unquestionably it does so most successfully. Handsomely 
uced, with ninety excellent full-page photographs, its letter 
s is of the same high standard, sympathetic, encyclopaedic, 
airably selective and eminently readable. The cost of the 
k may seem high—until you have handled and sampled it, 
t which its value is-very evident. In presenting a sound idea 
ittractively the Oxford University Press has rendered a timely 
| valuable service to South Africa and is to be congratulated 
st warmly, as are all who have had a hand in it. May it 
e a large circulation, for it should do a great deal of good as an 
tive popular portrayal of African life in the Union today. A 
ull bibliography, selected with the same discrimination as 
racterises the writing of the book, would be a help to those 
whom this will be an introduction to its subject and who are 
ly in very many cases to want to know more about it. 

O.B.B. 


* *% * * 


e Secret of Inward Peace, by A. Herbert Gray, (S.C.M. 


Yr. Herbert Gray has won the gratitude of many thousands 
yeople by his various books, notably The Christian Adventure 
| Men, Women and God. His As Tommy sees us, written 
‘ing the 1914-1918 war was in a class by itself among books of 
tgenre. Many of us find that what he gives us will bear read- 
and re-reading better than most things. And now he has 
le it again, for this book is full of treasure, drawn up from the 
ths of mature experience of God in midst of a full and active 
From this comes the underlying postulate of the book, 
t “‘real peace bringing fellowship with God is open to all 
n and women while they are busily engaged with practical 
urs. He scouts the all too prevalent idea that ‘‘ we must all 
jose to a large extent between religion and life, between run- 
g a home or a business and becoming spiritually minded.” 
this foundation he proceeds very understandingly to set out 
way of inward peace, facing the difficulties without hesitation 
| showing with charm and persuasiveness how the resources 
Sod in Christ are adequate and made available for us all. The 
k is real treasure and a well-nigh perfect gift from one friend 
another. 
* * * * 
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The Influence of English on Bantu Literature, by 

D. D. 'T. Jabavu, (Lovedale Press, 27 pp. 1/-). 

Here is reproduced an address given by Professor Jabavu to 
the Fort Hare branch of the English Association four years ago. 
The 
main theme, as the title indicates, is the way in which Bantu 
authors have been influenced by their study, and, in many cases, 
by their translation of English works. ‘This inspiration is 
evidenced in many ways—in subject matter, style, descriptive 
writing, rhythm, metre, verse forms etc. ‘This is worked out in 
a lively fashion with freely expressed personal judgments and 
some well chosen excerpts with English translations. On this 
main peg are hung also many interesting comments and appraise- 
ments of the varied works of Bantu writers, and these are of the 
more value because they come from the mind of one who is him- 
self a Xhosa craftsman of distinction. As a result the pamphlet 
is an attractive and discriminating survey of the work of Bantu 
writers. These constitute a small but growing galaxy of which 
their people have reason to be proud. 

* % * * 


The New Bible Handbook edited by the Rev. G. T. Manley, 
(The Inter-Varsity Fellowship, 39 Bedford Square, London. 
433 pp. 10/6). 

Here is a new and up-to-date Handbook which seeks to com- 
bine sound scholarship with belief in the plenary inspiration of 
the Bible. It takes account of the very important additions 
which have been made in recent years to our knowledge of the 
languages, history and religions of Palestine and the surround- 
ing lands, and it embodies the more scientific and constructive 
criticism to which these discoveries have led. ‘The editor, him- 
self a former Senior Wrangler at Cambridge and for some years 
a missionary in India, has gathered a strong team of twenty-five 
competent collaborators, more than half of whom are principals, 
professors or tutors in theological colleges. ‘They have produced 
a most valuable volume into which is gathered a great deal of 
fascinating and authoritative information about the background 
and general setting of the various books of the Bible, as well as 
guidance along the road to understanding its eternal message. 
A strong feature of the book is its honest facing of the many 
difficulties which beset the earnest Bible student of today, and 
the presentation of trustworthy evidence on behalf of the general 
reliability of the Scripture record. Here is something for which 
many are asking. ‘The whole work is instinct with a devotional 
spirit which gives life to every part. It is compact, modern, 
inspiring and timely. ‘To those who have to teach the Bible, 
and no less to those whose interest is primarily in personal study, 
it will be found most valuable. 

* * * * 


Search the Scriptures, byG. 'l’. Manley (Inter-varsity Fellow- 
ship 3/6). . 
Here is offered a simple, well planned scheme for devotional 

and intelligent reading of the Bible. It was originally published 

some years ago and now after having been used with great profit 
by many thousands of people, it has been re-issued in a new 
edition prepared by Dr. Harry Oldham and enriched with addi- 
tional explanatory notes and revised questions. Haphazard 
bible-reading may be better than none at all, but it does not get 
us very far. The interest and incentive to regularity which 
come from the use of a simple system such as this one are of very 
great value indeed. 

* * * * 


Great Chapters of the Bible, by Martin Parsons, (Inter-varsity 
Fellowship 1/6). 
This is an introductory course in Bible reading which aims at 
helping those who have little or no knowledge of it. In six 
months the student is enabled to get a good panoramic view of 
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God’s plan for mankind, and is likely to have gained a taste for 
more and to be ready for some further course such as the one 


reviewed above. 
* * * * 


Give the Living Bible, by Sister Frances Mary, C.R. . 


(Maskew Miller, Cape ‘Town 5/6). 


- This is a handbook of notes on the Cape Provincial syllabus for 
High Schools. It gives teachers not only the important facis 
for emphasis in presenting a unified survey of what the Bible 
teaches, but also most valuable suggestions as to individual work 
to be done by the pupils. 


Parallel columns relate the messages of the prophets to the 
facts known about the kingdoms of which they spoke. Again in 
the New Testament the teaching of Paul in his letters is set be- 
side the events in the Acts which show how he put his teaching 
into practice, a section of the syllabus concerns the work of the 
Church in the world today. When she deals with this section 
the writer’s wide sympathies and knowledge of the work of all 
branches of the Christian Church are at once evident. She 
suggests that pupils be encouraged to do individual study of the 
biographies of missionaries of their own church allegiance. 


In a bibliography of about twenty-five pages books are recom- 
mended for the teacher’s help and for the pupils’ use in connec- 
tion with each section of the syllabus, there is also a list of gramo- 
phone recordings from the Oratorios and other sacred music for 
use with senior pupils. 


It is to be hoped that schools will add to their libraries a selec- 
tion of the books suggested, for without them much of the indi- 
vidual work could not be attempted. 

* * * * 


Good News for Mankind, by A.R. Vidler, D.D.,(S.C.M. 3/-). 


This very valuable little book contains a series of addresses 
given at Cambridge University during the joint Church of 
England and Free Churches mission earlier in the year. They 
deal with Christian faith and practice in a manner that is frank 
and attractive, with the various points established by an apt use 
of Scripture. It is not difficult to believe that at the time of 
their delivery their manner and matter conspired to win many 
who were uninformed and uncertain to a real faith in Christ and 
to a definite committal to His way of life. 
are likely to go on doing so. Based on a vivid appreciation of 
Christ’s saving work for mankind and His call for loyalty in the 
conditions of today, they are real and persuasive. 

* * * * ; 
Moshoeshoe le Baruti, by Khaketla (Morija Press. 3/2 post 
free). 


A very good play! Indeed we may say Basutoland has leng 
been in labour and now has given birth to a modern play writer. 
The play treats of the coming of the missionaries to Basutoland. 
It very dramatically reveals the hopes and expectations of the 
great “‘ Mountain Chief,” Moshoeshoe. His great love of peace 
is well illustrated. 


The arrangement of the play is such that it can be produced 
and acted with great success and ease. It is written with a clear 
understanding and knowledge of stage requirements, ‘The 
characters move through the pages as freely as actors do in the 
modern film. In short, it is a play worth reading not only in 
day schools but also in the university. 

J.L., Fort Hare; 
* 


* * * 
Jesu oa Nazaretha, by A. Westphal, (Morija Press). 
This book serves as an excellent introduction to the study of 


the holy Scripture. It is written in plain but beautiful language 
which anybody can read, understand and enjoy. ‘The quota- 
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tions are in verse, the rhythm and rhyme of which a r 
poetical. Basotho musicians will find much material for t 
songs. : cM ’ 
Anybody taking real interest in religion should read this 
J.L., Fort Hare. 


* * hae” * 


Masoabi—Ngoan’a Mosothoa kajeno, by K. E. Nts: 
(Morija Press. 3/9 post free). a | 
A narrative describing the life of a Mosotho child, ci 

stantially called Masoati ; an interesting book with 

phrases (characteristic of the writer) that are found in tk 
sotho language. Once started the story is most entranei 

The book is for all ages and, like this writer’s poems, it ld 

to the future rather than the past. 

J.L., Fort Hare. 


* * : * * 


Sermon Outlines for Catechists, by Harry Belshaw. Py 
lished by the Lutterworth Press. Price 1/-. 48 pages.— | 


This booklet contains 12 outline sermons that can be und 
stood easily by the average catechist or evangelist in Affi 
work. After eight years of experience with lay preachers 1) 
training college and in their stations on the Gold Coast, 
writer provides these sermons in outline form so that lay preach! 
may fill them out with their own experience, thought and illll 
trations. The key note of the outlines is simplicity and 
main points are arranged so that they can be memorised easi 
There are plenty of references to biblical illustrations and 
occasional illustration taken from life shows what kind of ill 
trations can be used. Some low-priced books on the prepa 
ration of sermons are recommended, among them being 7 
Preacher’s Help published by the Lovedale Bible School. U 
fortunately the subscription to The Preacher’s Help is givent 
3/- per annum whereas it is only 1/- per annum. + 


G.O.L, 


* * * * % 


es ve 
Typical Errors in English, (100 pp.,Morija Book Depot) | 
J. P. Marx, Principal, My@nyane Secondary School, will be | 
valuable in the hands of intelligent teachers of English in Bam 
schools. Our ordinary grammar books, even when not so ¢ 
sessed with grammar that they lose sight of language, are wri 
from the point of view of the tgacher in_an English or Afrikaa 
school and therefore stress thi difficullits of English or Af 
kaans children learning to use English. In the course of thirte 
years of teaching English to Bantu pupils Mr. Marx has collect 
some 400 Bantuisms and tried té arrange them under varid 
heads in this book. ‘Though the grrangement will not sats 
every teacher of English, the index f,akes it possible to find a 
item immediately. One may also gfearrel with the fact th 
important and relatively unimportant mistakes receive equ 
attention, while some teachers will object to the giving of i 
correct sentences. In passing it may be said that there is a co 
siderable body of experimental evidence supporting the proo 
dure Wrong-Right-Account-Practise as the most effective way | 
eliminating language mistakes: The pupils are given a senten 
containing a common mistake, and asked to correct it ; they di 
cuss why the right is right, and then practise the right usage ir 
variety of sentences. 


The average teacher, then, will find this book most useful 

a storehouse of Typical Errors, with 12 pages of exercises bas! 

on these, as examples of the kinds of exercises he can make | 

give his pupils plenty of interesting practice in ridding thet 
selves of their most persistent errors. 

H.J.R. 


* * * * | 


